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ABSTRACT 

The monograph on the certification of 
vocational-technical educators, which consists of seven articles by 
authors with recognized expertise on the subject of certification, 
was prepared to disseminate helpful certification information to 
vocational educators in Pennsylvania. Two articles present background 
information on the history of vocational teacher certification in the 
United States (Joseph A. Ford) as well as a national overview of 
vocational certification (Wayne s. Ramp). A third article summarizes 
the degree, nondegree, and intern vocational teacher certification in 
Pennsylvania (Seymour T. Brantner) . other topics focused on arw the 
State vocational supervisor and administrator certification (Louis B. 
Kirkland) and the Occupational Competency Examination administered by 
State teacher education institutions prior to certification (Harry H. 
Kraft). Two concluding articles discuss vocational " eacher 
certification in New York (James R. stratton) and Missouri (Franklin 
J. King) and offer the reader a comparison of similarities and 
differences in certification requirements of other States. (EA) 
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INTRMUajON 



The Deportment of Vocationdl Educatiofi and the Center for the 
Study of Hirjher education of The Pennsylvania State University recent- 
ly sponsored a conference on the certification processes and procedures 
for vocational educators in Pennsylvania. 

It became evident during the preparation for, conducting of, and 
follow-up of the conference that certification rules and procedures 
are frequently misinterpreted. It was decided to prepare this mono- 
graph to serve as a medium wliich would permit the sharing of information 
about certification. The contributors wore selected because of their 
recognized expertise on the subject of certification. The included 
papers oermit a comparison of requirements among various states. Tuey 
also emphasize the many similarities that exist. 

It is recognized that changes and rnooi f ications in renuirements 
are occurring regularly; this reflects the ever changing nature of 
education. Some of these clianges for the future are discussed in cer- 
tain papers. All of the papers attempt to disseminate information that 
will enhance the more thorough understanding or certification. 

I appreciate the participation of the authors; I hope that each 
reader will find their explanations and suggestions helpful. 

This monograph was supported by funds from the Burc.u of Vocat-.ional 
Education of the Pennsylvania UepdrLiiient of education and the Department 
of Vocational Education of The Pennsylvania State University. 



Seymour T, Brantner 
Associate Professor of 
Industrial education 
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Principles of Certification 

In primitive society there were no schools. The minimum amount of 
education that was secured was acquired through personal experience, 
from information gained through parents, especially the father, or 
from the initiation exercises for tribal society. Later, some phases 
of education were taken over by the priestly class. As society be- 
came more complpy.> formal education and the profession of teaching 
came into existence. As long a3 there were no schools, education was 
a private, individual affair, A v^rer^t selected a tutor or teacher, 
if he wanted one, for his son, and no one interfered. There was no 
need for a certificate, c*^d none was required. 

The medieval church licensed its priests, Cubberley (1927 j stated: 

The medieval church early began the licensing of 
priests to teach song and grammar, and early required, 
in addition to evidence as to competency, an oath of 
fealty as well. The examination of the candidates for 
Master of Arts, which was originally the teaching 
degree, became from the first one of the functions of 
the medieval university, and in some form or other 
this examination has been continued ever since (p, 621), 

As the idea of public schools spread, certificates for public 
school teachers became the rule rather than the exception. Private 
schools, on the other hand, have continued alongside the public schools, 
and for the most part the state government has not required their teach- 
ers to be certified. 

Governments have been organized primarily to protect meiibers of 
society, both from without and within^ and to promote the public welfare. 
These two purposes seem to be the fundamental motives for a co(,vi:unity 
or a state in requiring its teachers to be certified. The copiiiiunity or 
state desires to protect its children from incompetent teachers. For 
similar reasons laws have been enacted requiring physicians, lawyers, 
nurses, dentists, pharmacists, embalmers, optometrists, steam engineers, 
and public accountants to hold licenses or certificates. 

The objective of certification is clearly shown in the first certi- 
fication law of Ohio, which reads as follows: 



Section 11. That the court of common pleas of each 
county shall annually appoint three suitable persons to 
be called Examiners of Common Schools, to serve for the 
t.erm of one year, and until their successors shall be 
appointed, and ^ill any vacancy which may happen, whose 
duty it shall be to examine every person wishing to be 
enpi.oyed as a teacher, and if they find such person 
qualified and of good moral character, to give a certi- 
ficate to that effect; and any one of said examiners 
may visi'" the schools in tlie county and examine the same 
and give such advice relative to discipline, mode of 
instruction and management of said schools, as they may 
think beneficial . 

Section 12. That no person shall be allowed to 
teach any district school until such person be examined 
and approved by one or more of the examiners of common 
schools, and receive a certificate of approbation from 
said examiner or examiners; and no teacher of any 
district school, who shall not have obtained such cer- 
tificate, shall recover at law any wages or compensation 
for teaching such school (pp. 39-40). 

The certificate was therefore used as a document to certify that 
the holder was qualified to teach. Furthermore, by this law no person 
was allowed to teach in any public school unless he held such a certi- 
ficate . 

Clearly the Ohio Law of 1925 had for its purpose the control of 
the qualifications of teachers through certification. By requiring 
teachers to hold certificates a state or any other government can demand 
that teachers have certain prescribed qualities and obtain such stand- 
ards as it may set up. By making the certificate a legal document, 
without which a person cannot teach, the state is in a better position 
to impose its requirements on its teachers. 

Kinney (1964) has distinguished between licensure and certification. 
The former, he holds, is evidence of admission to the teaching profes- 
sion. Legal licensure, in his view, is a civil service procedure, the 
purpose of which is to control employment and remuneration. According 
to this view, certification should be the prerogative of professional 
associations and v/ould, in fact, be based upon evidence of competence 
and would be a prerequisite to legal licensure. Evidence that licensure 
may not presently reflect qualification and competence in teaching is 
the continued practice of the states of issuing upward of 100,000 
emergency or substandard licenses each year and tiie great diversity 
among the states in minimum requirements for regular certification. 

For controlling the qualifications of teachers, standards for cer- 
tificates prescribe the minimum professional preparation for teachers 
receiving certificates. The certificate, therefore, may be not only an 
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important influence in detertMining the professional preparation of new 
teachers, but may also be a tool for controlling the professional 
growth of teachers in service, through renewals of certificates (nill<7, 
1935). Moreover, standards for certificates may be utilized for af- 
fecting the program of professional preparation in teacher-training 
institutions. Bachnkin (1 933) observes that this latter infiuence is 
probably not very great, especially for the better institutions, for as 
a rule the heads of these institutions are further advanceu in th?ir 
professional thinking and planning than are state legislators or offi- 
cials of state departments of education, who pre:>cribe minimum require- 
ments for certificates. 

It is necessary for legislative bodies to enact laws fixing minimum 
requirements because some comunities lag behind and are satisfied with 
teachers less well (|ualitied. Certifications laws are therefore passed 
for the purpose of having competent teachers for every (.hi Id in the 
schools. If it is necessary to fiave compulsory r.ininum education for 
all children, it is also necessary for the state to guarantee qualified 
teachers for these children. 

Laws in the United States wliich require teachers in publicly sup- 
ported schools to hold certificates and to have certain qualifications 
have always been upheld. Authority for this statement is taken from 
Cubberley (1927), as follows: 

Laws have required tfiat no teacfier shall be employed in 
any school, wholly or in part support by the proceeds of 
public instruction, unless such teacher holds a certificate 
of qualification, issued and signed by proper authority, 
and the courts have repeatedly upfield and helped to enforce 
such legislation (p. 621 ) . 

Certification laws keep ch^^ngifig, and professional standards fcr 
certificates .ire being raised, but no state of the United States has 
seen fit to abandon certificates for its teachers. The states probably 
have no more idea of abandoning certification for their teachers than 
they have of abolishing licenses or certificates for their physicians, 
nurses, or lawyers. On the contrary, it is probable that licensing will 
be extended in the future to include additional professional vocational 
groups in order that society may be better protected. 



[l^.^PI^/^^.i'^jJj-^'y Certification 

The states, from the very beginning, have exercised control over 
the public scfmols. Each state was authorized by the Tenth Amendment 
to the Constitution to organize its educational system as it saw fit. 
Some powers were retained by certain parts of the state government, 
while others were delegated to the local communities. Tlie conditions 
of the early timns, i.e., difficulty of transportation and communication, 
isol3tion comnun i t ies , and weakness of state governments, made it 
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imperative to give certain authority over the public schools to the 
local cominuni ties . Certification of teachers was at first in the hands 
of district authorities; later the power of certification passed into 
the hands of county authorities, and more recently it has been exercised 
directly by the state government itself (Dilley, 1935). 

The latter development came about because tliere were a number of 
defects in the local system of certification. Cook (1 927 ) suiniiarized 
the principle defects as follows: 

(1) Local certificating officials a^e too close to 
the rank and file to refuse certificates to poorly pre- 
pared teachers; (2) local certification is a barrier to 
the movement of teachers from county to county and to 
interstate reciprocity in certification; (3) local 
certification results in enormous differences in stand- 
ards for teachers in the various localities (p. 221)» 

Other defects that v^ere noteworthy incliided: (1) There were too 
many certificating authorities. This resulted in as many standards of 
certification as there were certificating boards. (2) There was lc»ck 
of unified control of certification where local boards issued certifi- 
cates. Even though the state made regulations and prescribed rules, it 
was impossible in the semi -state and state-county systems to carry out 
anything like a uniform system of certification because the local boards 
issued the certificates. As long as local boards issued certificates 
there could be no uniform state standards of certification. (3) Local 
systems had the tendency to limit competition to the home product. 
(4) The local board of examiners was almost under obligation to issue 
a certificate to a teacher whom the local board of education wanted to 
empl oy . 

The survey commission of public higher education (1931) in Arkansas 
added something to the picture in the following statement: 

Marked improvements in the cducatioral and social 
standards of the Arkansas teaching staff cannot be 
expected under present conditions of licensing teachers. 
There are entirely too many standards of judgment pos- 
sible under the present system. For -xample (1) county 
certificates may be granted by examin.tions held by 
county superintendents; (2) special certificates in 
music, art, etc., may be granted by cou'^ty superintend- 
ents on a basis of credential.... It is therefore apparent 
that at least seventy-six different individuals or groups 
are vested with certification power (p. 30). 

This description of teacher certification in the early 1900s illus- 
trates the bleak condition and haphazard management of certification 
procedures prevalent at that time. Earhart (1946) reported a somewhat 
brighter picture in the a^oa of vocational teacher certification. She 
found two types of supervision or controls in vogue, in her study of 
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vocational teacher training and certification, that came closest to 
resembling some pattern of certification throughout the United States. 
These two controls were as follows: 

Dual Control--In some states the department of 
vocational education is separated from the state 
department of education. Each operates independently 
of the other; each has its own state board; each 
makes its own appointments, rules, and regulations; 
and each board certifies i^s teachers for the various 
phases of school work under the separate board. The 
state department of education has an executive officer 
as its head, while the department of vocational educa- 
tion has a director. 

Unit Control--In other states the chief executive 
officer of the department of education is the control- 
ling officer of both boards, and there may or may not 
be a state director of vocational education in that 
particular state. In any even!:, the vocational education 
activities are under the state executive orficer, either 
directly or through a director of vocational education 
who reports to the executive officer. All certification 
is handled through the person in charge of certification 
in that particular state (p. 32). 



Vocational Teacher Certification 



'.arly certification requirements of teachers of vocational subjects 
in this country, i.e., agriculture, home economics, and manual training, 
v/as reflected in the Ohio statute governing issuance of special certi- 
fier.* tes. The statute read as follows: 

A graduate from any normal school, teacher'^' college 
or university, who has completed a special two-year 
course, with training school experience in music, drawing, 
penmanship, manual training, physical culture, domestic 
science, agriculture, kindergartening , any modern lan- 
guage, or such other studies as are reqjired to be taught 
. by special teachers or supervisors and who also possess a 
first grade high school diploma or its equivalent, shall 
upon application to the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion and the payment of a fee of one dollar, be granted 
without further examination a provisional special certi- 
ficate in such subject or subjects valid for four years 
in any school district within the state; provided that 
such institution has been approved by the superintendent 
of public instruction (p. 430). 

The accelercted program of vocational education brought on by the 
enactment of the Smith-Hughes Act in 1917 carried with it an established 
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principli? that has had a profound effect on the trainipc] of vocational 
teachers. This [principle ran contrary to tfie rising tide for normal 
school or collpqp preparation as a minimum for all teachers. The 
Federal Board for Vocational Education made its position clear in its 
pronouncement of August 1918: 

It is, of course, essential alv/ays that the teacher 
shall be able to teach, but it does not follow that he 
shall always qualify as a professional teecher. It is 
mucfi more important tfiat the instructor ifi carpentering, 
for example, at least as regards shopwork instruction, 
shall be a competent carpenter than that he shall have 
attended a nonnal school. Provided he can teach carpen- 
try to beginners, he fulfills the chief professional 
requirement for a vocational teacher of carpentering. 
This is the prime requisite and all other qualifications 
are secondary, f^e must be -.-f good jnoral character, and 
unobjectionable in every rfbpect, but provided alv/ays, 
that he cdn teach carpentering, he should be judged and 
certified in other respects as a man, rather than as a 
professional pedogogue (p. 25). 

Further, the framers of the Smith-Hughes Act recognized that tlie 
success of this new program of education would depend upon having 
properly trained teachers to inaugurate and administer the program. 
They did not believe that existing institutions v/ere training the types 
of teachers reciuired under the provisiofis of this new act. Although 
this act specified that the state board for vocationol education wds 
directly responsible for the training of vocational teachers, the major- 
ity of the state boards delegated their responsibility to existing 
state institutions, usually state or municipal colleges or universities. 

The pros[.>ecti ve trade and industrial teacher may enter vocational 
teaching either from industry or from the regular preparation system. 
In either case, trade experience W63 a prerequisite before a temporary 
teaching certificate was granted. 



R^l'iy j J_?I'!1- J A. IPf-. 0^ -?<LLQJ ^ iL JLP-Pi^-^PJ. Cert i f ica tion 

To meet th^^ increasing demand for teachers in vocational programs, 
most states adopced requirements for certi f i ca t''on that v/ere quite 
different from their requirements for academic subject teacliers. In 
academic areas at the secondary level, a baccalaureate degree in educa- 
tion is the stanriard minimum requirement for teacher certification. 
However, vocational certification at both the secondary and post- 
secondary levels is based upon occupatioruil competency in the specialty 
areas, as woll as academic accomplishment. In niany states, certification 
0^ t^^achers in post-secondary vocation(^l programs is not required at all. 
further, qualification requi re.^ients for vocational teachers are tailored 
by each individual state and adjusted to alleviate varying teacher 
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shortages in those states. Evans (1973), commenting on this situation, 
stated : 

When there is .i shortage of vocational instructors, 
standards of competence in both subject matter and pGda{)oqy 
tend to be decreased or postponed. It is typical in most 
states, for example, to allow vocational teachers in 
certain fields to begin teaching with absolutely no teacher 
education. The usual understanding is that one or so 
courses per year will be completed until minimum stand- 
ards are reached (pp. 57-58). 

Consequently, certification requirements are vastly different from 
state to state. 

Richland and Rosove (1967) conducted a study to determine state 
certification requirements and needs for teachers in vocational educa- 
tion programs. Of the fifty states which were mailed questionnaires, 
forty-five states responded. Table 1 illustrates the minimum certi- 
fication requirements of the forty-five states responding. 

The major conclusion of the survey of state certification require- 
ments for teachers in vocational education was that thesp requirements 
were not insurmountable barriers to the employment of even military 
reti rees . 



CoiricJ usjon 

Based upon the information reviewed, the most noticeable aspect of 
state certification requirements in bo^h the secondary and p^st-secondary 
levels of vocational education prograi-is was the emphasis upon work or 
exp'.. ience rather than formal education for the beginning teacher. The 
major trend seems to be a demand for occupational competence at the out- 
set, with teaching competence to be developed on an in-service training 
basis . 
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VOCATIONAL CERTIFICATION: A NATIONAL OVERVIEW 

WAYNE S. RAMP 
PROFESSOR OF OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 



Introduction 

Background Factors 

National emphasis on vocational education has caused personnel 
recruitment and development to become one of the major areas of concern 
in the conduct of viable vocational education programs. The fact that 
the certification of teachers is a prerogative of edch individual state 
in the nation has led to considerable divergence among the various states 
in the matter of setting teacher qualifications. Add to this the fact 
that most states have adopted requirements for certification of voca- 
tional education professional personnel that are different from their 
requirements for general education teachers and it becomes apparent that 
the potential for confusion is great. One must also bear in mind that 
vocational education operates at both the secondary and the post- 
secondary levels and that certification practices may be different from 
one lev?l to the other within the same state. A further aspect that 
makes a confusing situation more complex is the fact that vocational 
teachers in reimbursed programs generally are subject to approval by the 
state board of vocational education. This approval may be independent 
of certification, may be a condition of certification (or vice versa), 
and may require qualifications in addition to, different from, or less 
than those required by the teacher certification agency in the same 
state. 

Certification of vocational personnel has been especially complex 
because of the diversity of kinds of teachers that have been engaged in 
the field and because the Smith-Hughes Act specified that only teachers 
with practical experience be permitted to teach in reimbursed programs. 
The act further specified minimum kinds of professional teacher training 
to be completed by vocational teachers. In the main these requirements 
have largely been applicable to the Trades and Industries area because 
Agriculture and Home Economics teachers have traditionally become teach- 
ers through the four-year college degree route. More recently, business 
teachers, distributive education teachers and vocational guidance coun- 
selors have joined the vocational education teaching profession, hut 
they too have generally been trained in the traditional college manner. 
Trade and Industrial teachers, and Technical teachers usually have been 
recruited from the occupation, given some sort of teaching permit and 
then required to complete teacher training programs of varying kinds, 
As vocational education has broadened its scope and because new occu- 
pations requiring training continually emerge in the labor force, the 
system for certifying Trade and Industrial teachers has taken on new 
significance and has been used as the model for certification and/or 
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approval of many kinds of vocational toacfiers. 



The recent national trend toward coinbininq all kinds of vocational 
education programs into a commonalities approacli both at the teacher 
training le^el and at tlie operatinc) level may cause a gradual change 
to come abou"- in certification requirements It will place more emphasis 
on degree programs for Trade and Industrial teachers, and require more 
work experience of those who have traditionally received certification 
upon completion of the baccalaureate degree. The matter of certification 
of administrators of vocational education programs is also of concern 
and raises questions regarding whether teachers trained in different 
kinds of programs will have opportunities to manage programs in their 
respective fields. 



Survey of State Requirements 

With this background in mind, a study of the vocational trade and 
technical teacher certification requiremetits, and of the vocational 
administrator certification requirements in the several states and ter- 
ritories, was undertaken by the writer in the fall of 1969. For the 
next three years information was acquired from fifty states regarding 
these requirements. This information has been analyzed and interpreted 
and forms the basis for the information that follows in this report. 
It must be noted that much of the information received was subject to 
interpretation, and the possibility exists that some interpretations 
have been inaccurate. Recognition must also be given to the fact that 
changes are continually being made in the laws, policies, and interpre- 
tations in each state. It was hoped that some common denominators 
could be found in certification requirements that would provide infor- 
mation useful to those teacfiers and administrators who move across state 
lines. However, there seems to be no single aspect that is constant 
across all states; and while there are commonal itit?s and similarities 
among the states it is impossible to generalize a single requirement 
across all states. About all that can be assumed with any degree of 
certainty is that vocational teachers in reimbursed programs in all 
states must possess some amount of work experience and are supposed to 
have been exposed to some teacher education experiences. 

Comparing the requirements for vocational certification with those 
required for general education pers .inel reveals that there are mojor 
differences between the two systems. In the general education areas a 
baccalaureate degree is the standard minimum requireme t for teacher 
certification, and a master's degree, or equivalent, in an approved 
program in school administration is generally the miniiium standard 
requirement for certification as a school administrator. I^^owever, 
vocational teacher certification at both the secondary and post- 
secondary level is based upon occupational competency in the specialty 
areas. In addition » a varying amount of academic accomplishment is 
also requir'-^d. In many states certification of teacfiers in post- 
secondary technical and trade programs is not mandatory, but in these 
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cases tho tedcher may be required to meet certain ciua] i f ic-itions before 
the program in which he teaches is approved for reimbursement. 



Vocational education administrator certification regulations vary 
froin qualification requirements of less than a baccalaureate degree to 
programs requiring a master's degree plus additional academic work, and 
some states do not differentiate between the vocational and general 
education administrator. Further, qualification requirements for voca- 
tional education professional personnel are designed by each state and 
thon adjusted to accommodate varying personnel shortages in those states. 
Consequently, certification and approval requirements are vastly differ- 
ent from state to state. Just how vast and how different these require- 
ments are may be seen in the information that was gleaned from the fifty 
states that responded to a request for secondary school teacher require- 
ments. Forty-eight of these states also provided information regarding 
post-secondary teacher requirements, and forty-nine states furnished 
materials r^^lative to their requirements for school administrators. 

Minimum State Requirements for Beginning Teaching 
in Secondary Trades and Industries 

Academic R e q u i r e me n t s - - P r o v isional Certification 

1. Thirty-eight states offe:ed provisional certification of teachers 
who do not meet the requirements for standard certification. In all of 
these states, sufficient time was allowed for teachers to meet the 
requirements for standard certification while teaching under the provi- 
sional certificate. 

a. Thirty-two of these states made renewal of provisional certi- 
ficates contingent upon completion of specified course work 
during the term of the certificate. 

b. The other six states based certificate renewal upon satis- 
factory teacher performance or emergency teacher shortage. 

c. Twenty-six states offering provisional certificates required 
only a high school diploma to fulfill academic requirements 
for initial certification. 

d. Five states required completion of a short teacher training 
course in addition to the high school diploma. 

e. Seven states required varying amounts of college-level course 
work as a prerequisite for provisional certi rication . In all 
seven, the required courses v/ere in pedagogy and not in tech- 
nical areas supporting an occupational specialty. 

?, Twelve states did not indicate the availability of provisional cer- 
tificates. 
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a. Six spocifiGd a high school diploma as sufficient acadoniic 
preparation for full, nonprovisional certification. 

b. Six states required the completion of a specific amount of 
college-level course v;ork for standard certification. 

3. None of the fifty states included in the study indicated an absolute 
requirement of a baccalaureate degree as minimum academic preparation 
for the provisional certification of trades and industries teachers. 



1. A total of sixteen states required baccalaureate degrees for full, 
nonprovisional certification. In all sixteen, teachers were allowed 
to fulfill this requirement while teaching under a provisional certif- 
icate. 

2. Twenty-two states required some college-level course work to fulfill 
academic requirements. 

a. A11 but two of these states allowed this requirement to be met 
while teaching under the provisional certification. 

b. Three of these states also required a school -sponsored pre- 
servicc teacher training course to qualify for standard certi- 
fication . 

3. Three states required a high school diploma plus a pre-service 
teacher training course for standard certification. 

4. Nine states required only a high school diploma to meet the academic 
requirements for full standard certification. 



5jl^>j/j ^L^J^_^.^P_ j^c ^u_i rcments- -Stand a r C_ejMM^f j^c a^tjon 

Thirty-three states listed specific college course titles or course 
descriptions in their requirements for standard certification. The 
course most often specified v;as "Methods of Vocational Teaching," while 
"Vocational Guidance" and "Tests and Measurements" were specified the 
least number of times. The most common practice, however, was to indi- 
cate broad course areas without specific mention of course titles or 
content. 



''^P.r.K E>^po/'jence J^J?Auj nyijents 

Work experience requirements for secondary trades and industries 
teacher certification not only varied greatly frcm state to state, but 
also varied within a state depending upon the academic accomplishment 
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of prospective teachers. For example, one state reduced the work 
experience requirement from three years to two years for a teacher 
holding the master's degree. On the other hand, two states consi iered 
work experience as fulfilling college training requirements. One 
offered this on an individual evaluation basis, and the other speci- 
fied that each two years of work experience would be considei^ed equiv- 
alent to one year of college. 

Various methods of deterifiining work experience requirements among 
states made it in-possible to relate this factor to certification 2er_je 
or to state categorically how much work experience is required in a^ 
given state. It appeared that work experience was usually a prerequisite 
to provisional certification of teachers. If teachers held the stand- 
ard certificate, the work experience requirement became a matter for 
program approval. The variety of approaches may be seen in the follow- 
ing: 

1. The lowest work experience requirement of all the states in this 
study was (t'OOO hours during the past ten year period. Tecfinical school 
graduates in this state were allowed to waive two-fifths of this require- 
ment leaving a minimum work experience requirement of 1200 hours. 

2. One state did not require a specific amount of work experience. 
Trade competency in this state was determined by demonstration and 
examination . 

3. A rather high expectation was shown by one state that had a require- 
ment of eight years total v/or^' experience, four of which must have been 
at the jou» neymcin level. Technical or trade school credit could reduce 
the total to six years, but the four-year journeyman level requirement 
remained the same in all cases. 

4. Several states reduced the employme . requirement for persons who 
held state licensure in Hie trade to be taught. Tv/o states waived all 
v/ork experience requirements for persons of this status. 

5. Three states required prospective teachers to successfully complete 
trade competency examinations. These exams were in addition to a 
specified number of years work experience. 

6. One state specified "journeyman status" as the work experience 
requirement, rather than a certain number of years beyond the period of 
learner training. 

7. All states that differentiated between "learner period" and "beyond 
learner period" or "journeyman level" v/ould accept trade or technical 
school training on the same basis as apprenticeship training. However, 
in no instance was formal school training accepted in lieu of journey- 
nan work experience in those states where journeyman experience v/as 
required. 
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Minimum State Requirements for Beginning Teaching 
in Post-Secondary Trade and Technical Programs 

Due to the differences in scope and emphasis between trade and 
technical programs, requirements for teachers in these two areas were 
not the same in many states. Therefore, post-secondary vocational 
teacher requirements in these two areas are presented separately. 



A cademic Requirements--Trades Progr ams 

1. Thirty-one states considered a high school diploma as meeting the 
minimum academic requirements for post-secondary trades teachers. 

a. Twenty states based contract renewal upon completion of 
teacher education courses during the term of the previous 
contract. The types and credit hour requirements of these 
courses varied from state to state. One state indicated 
deferral of this renewal requirement in the case of a critical 
teacher shortage; however, advancement in salary was limited 
under this condition. 

b. In eleven states, no further academic preparation was required 
for continuation of teacher employment. 

2. Seven states required short, pre-service teacher training courses 
in addition to high school completion. These Vc.^ied in "^ength from 
fifteen clock hours to 260 clock hours. 

3. Seven states required some college preparation prior to teaching 
and specified that the courses be in areas of vocational teaching. 

a. One state required two years of technical training in the 
special ty area. 

b. Another state required some training in both professional 
teaching and technical areas. Five states required college- 
level course work in vocational teaching areas only. 

4. Two states required a baccalaureate degree for teachers in post- 
secondary trades programs. Graduates were preferred who had majored ^n 
industrial education. 

Wor k Exp e rience Requirements--Trade Pro _grams^ 

Work e>:perience reqrirements for post-secondary trades teachers 
generally paralleled those for secondary trades and industries. In 
most instances, these experience requirements did not vary as much with 
different academic achievement levels, as was the case with secondary 
trades and industri^-^ urograms. 
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Academic Requi rementS'-Tec hnical Prog rams 



1. Thirty-seven states indicated the same academic requirements for 
technical program teachers as for trade teachers. 

2. The remaining eleven states indicated greater emphasis on formal 
school training in the technical areas to be taught, and not in profes- 
sional teacher education courses. 

a. Seven of these states required technical school training. 

b. Four states required baccalaureate degrees in the technical 
subject matter areas to be taught. Two of these states speci- 
fied some pedagogy courses in addition to the technical courses. 



Work Experience Requirements--Tech(iical Programs 

1. Thirteen states indicated work experience requirements for technical 
teachers different from their requirements for trades teachers. In all 
thirteen the time requirement was less for technical program teachers, 

2. One state waived all required work experience upon successful 
completion of a competency exam. 

3. Four states that had specific work experience requirements for trade 
teachers had no specific requirements for technical teachers. 

4. One state required only that the person be "outstandiny in his 
field." 

5. Technical occupations that required state licensure generally re- 
quired this licensing of teachers in addition to the work experience 
requirements specified by the state. 



Minimum State Requirements for 
Local Vocational Director 

In some respects it was easier to ^iscertain state requirements for 
the local director than for teachers in vocational programs. All states 
had some specific requirements, although one state reported, "if a com- 
munity feels their vocational education program has developed to the 
point that there is a need for a local director and/or supervisor, they 
should contact the Division of Vocational Education for further informa- 
tion." 



Acad emic Requirements 

1. Forty-eight states identified qualification requirements for local 
vocanondl directors. 
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a. 



Twenty-three states indicated that the master's degree or 
equivalent was required. 



b. Eight states had the requirement of the baclielor's degree plus 
additional course work. 

c. Ten states required only the bachelor's degree. 

d. Seven states had a requirement which might not require the 
bachelor's degree depending on the previous vocational service 
of the candidate. The trade and industrial service areas would 
generally be the vocational services not requiring the bach- 
elor's degree. 

2. Fourteen states required the completion of an approved program in 
school administration, and nine of these apparently did not differentiate 
betv/een academic and vocational administrators. Of those states report- 
ing a degree requirement, only nineteen identified the degree ii.ajcr. The 
majors listed were primarily in the areas of educational administration 
and vocational service. The states not listing degree majors generally 
listed courses or broad course area requirements thot fall within the 
areas of vocational and/or educational administration. Some cojrse 
areas that were also listed as requirements were: Principles and Phi- 
losophy, Staff Development, Program Planning, Legal and Financial, Human 
Relations, :^esearch, Evaluation, and Areas of Specialty. One state was 
more specific in listir.vj requirements, naming course areas and credit 
requirements. The most common practice for listing academic require- 
ments, however, was to indicate degree requirements and broad course 
areas witho-JC specific mention of course titles or content. 



Teaching and /or A^per^vj_so.i^^ Fxper i encje 

1. Eighteen states had a vocational education teaching experience re- 
quirement. This experience requirement varied from one to five years, 
with a mean of 2.82 years. 

2. Seventeen states required a combination of teaching and supervisory 
experience in vocational education. This experience requirement varied 
from two to five years, with a mean of 3.8 years. 

3. Five states reported an experience requirement for supervisory 
employment in vocational education. This experience requirement varied 
from one to three years, with a mean of 2.4 years. 

4. Five states reported a teaching experience requirement but did not 
specify that the teaching experience be in a vocational service area. 

5. Three states did not indicate a teaching experience requirement. 



E iPlTJAG^ }JL?IL 9f£yP?pj^J^^J^P]^^J^}}^ Teaching 

In reporting requirements for the position of lor:,i vocational 
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director, most states did not specify experience in an occupation other 
than teaching. To acquire data on experience in on occupation other 
than teaching it was assumed that, if the state required a teaching 
certificate as a part of the administrator's qualification requirements, 
the work experience required in order to obtain the specific teaching 
certificate would be the work experience criteria for the administrator's 
qualification requirement for that state. An analysis of the work 
experience prerequisite for the required teaching experience in those 
states that had a requirement of prior teaching indicated that the 
rang.- for occupational experience was from one to six years, with a mean 
of 2.44 years. It should also be noted that in some states this experi- 
ence requirement varied depending on the vocational service area. 
However, since nine states did not differentiate between general and 
vocational education administrators, it is probable that in these states 
there are local directors of vocational education who have no v/ork 
experience other than teaching, and this teaching experience is outside 
the field of vocational education. 



Concluding Remarks 

If there are to be national goals for vocational education, then 
it would seem that there should be some national standards for teachers 
who (ire collectively charged with meeting these goals. Such is not the 
case. Not since 1917 has the vocational teaching profession received 
any guiddnce concerning qualifications for teachers, and with the passage 
of time these guidelines have become less and less distinct. The fact 
that federal money is expended for vocational instruction should be 
reason for insistence upon some uniformity in the quality of instruction 
which this money buys. It may be argued that mininrum qualification 
standards for teachers do not assure quality education programs; but 
this argument could just as easily be applied to those who work in ar / 
occupation. Perhaps those who administer federal vocational educatio.i 
funds should adopt the view that teachers of those students receiving 
training in occupations that are involved in interstate coninerce should 
be subject to some uniform national teacher qualification criteria. 
This idea probably would not be well received by many state officials, 
particularly those whose mijor effort in vocational education is tied 
to the public secondary schools. However, recognition must be given 
to the fact that increasingly more vocational and technical education 
is being offered outside the public schools and that teacher qualifi- 
cations in these programs n^ay be nonexistent. Without some professional 
teacher qualification criteria the possibility exists that public funds 
could be spent to employ teachers whose sole qualification might be 
membership in the 'Vight" political party. 

It is no secret that vocational education has not received the 
national emphasis and recognition that should logically flow to what is 
undoubtedly one of the most important educational endeavors of the 
nation. It may be that the wide diversity of teachers in the field is 
detrimental to the development of a forceful and consistent national 
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image for vocatior^al educatior . A comparison between the required 
qualifications of any class fication of specialized academic teachers: 
as a n-itional group and vocational educators might provide some clues 
to understanding why the national efforts in physical education, science 
education, and other kinds of education seem to be far ahead of voca- 
tional education. 

A nationwide effort In vocational education can be successful only 
to the extent that local programs succeed. It is generally believed 
that the success of local programs depends upon the quality of leader- 
ship that is displayed by local administrators. If this is tlie case, 
the situation in several states regarding the qualifications of local 
directors of vocational education must be cause for concern. Situations 
exist where vocational teachers must have much work experience and are 
required to meet only minimal acadp-ic criteria, while at the same time 
directors of vocational programs a.e required to complete advanced 
academic work with minimal teaching and work experience required. This 
may result in a system where teachers have little opportunity to attain 
leadership positions in their own profession. The possibility that a 
director of vocational education could serve in that position having 
had neither occupational work experience nor vocational teaching experi- 
ence raises some doubts concerning the capabilicy and motivation of 
that person to promote and expand vocational education. Perhaps this 
is another contributing factor to the lukewarm support vocational ed*:- 
cation has received on state and national levels. Any national assess- 
ment of vocational education and its programs will be meaningless unless 
these variations in teacher and administrator qualifications are taken 
into account state-by-state. 

Federal agencies and national professional education organizations 
that are concerned with vocational education would be well advised to 
make the attempt to provide some uniform minimum qualification teacher 
and administrator guidelines to each of the states. This is not a new 
idea, since the framers of the Smith-Hughes Act recognized that the 
federal government should approve minimum guidelines for the states in 
order to assure competent "teachers, supervisors, or directors" of 
vocational subjects. A federal requirement that states provide, in 
their plan for vocational education, unequivocal statements that set 
forth the qualifications of professional personnel, so that anyone who 
reads may understand what is required, should be the first of these 
guidelines. While this would not assure uniform, high-quality, success- 
ful programs across the nation, it would be a step toward building a 
natiOROl corps of professional vocational educators who could speak and 
dct .vith assurance while attempting to achieve national vocational 
education goals. 
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VOCATIONAL TEACHER CERTIFICATION IN PENNSYLVANIA 



SEYMOUR T. BRANTNCR 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 



Introductio n 

The certification of vocational teachers, which is an integral part 
of the all teacher certification in Pennsylvonia , is an identifying 
characterisi-ic of a profession. The educational profession is somewhat 
different ^'roni other professions in using the terminology of certifica- 
tion. Licensing is the term more commonly used by the professions as a 
public declaration of ability to render professional service (Blaugh 
1955). The medical profession was the first to require a license for 
practicing. 

The usual pattern was to have the individual states assume responsi 
bility for professional licensing. Naturally, this assumption of r3spon 
Sibil ity was preceded by the passage of laws and regulations by the 
state. State laws requiring licensing were ineffective between the 
Revolutionary and Civil wars, but soon after the latter the developing 
professional associations contributed to a changing public attitude to- 
ward licensing (Rlaugh 1955). The establishment of appointed state 
agencies to determine requirements, judge qualifications of individuals, 
and issue licenses became the standard practice. The protection of 
public welfare and of the safety of the public have evolved as equal 
in importance to the ethical rendering of professional service as justi- 
fication for licensing of professionals. 

The public school system operates as a monopoly. Mandatory attend- 
ance laws require that all children attend a school, and the public 
operates schools for these children. It is possible for children to 
Satisfy this mandate at a non-public school, but attendance at some 
school is required. The vast majority must attend the only public 
school in the area. Therefore, the attestment of competency of the 
educators by the issuance of a professional license is vital to public 
welfare and confidence. The requirements for issuance are of two 
gener'dl types: general requirements such as age and citizenship, and 
educational requirements detailing the program of preparation that must 
be completed to qualify (Kinney, 1964 p. 3). 

The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania enacted legislation effective in 
1911 (Department of Education, 1968 Section 1201) that required all 
teachers to have a certificate. The State Boa'^d of Education was des- 
ignated as the agency to establish the requirements for a certificate 
and to be responsible for issuing the certificate. The certification 
of ci^l teachers was assumed as a responsibility of the state at that 
'me, and all certificates for all teachers continue to be issued by 
tne Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. No other agency or institution has 
the prerogative of issuing a certificate to any person. 
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The requirements for teacher certificates did change, from those 
that were established in 1911, through the succeeding years. The 
responsibility for issuance of the certificates, however, did not change 
in that individuals would ;^mplete the necessary prerequisites and then 
apply to the Department of Education for the issuance of the certificate. 
The usual method of meeting the requirements was the successful comple- 
tion of a preparatory program at an institution of higher learning. 
Upon completion of this program the individual would submit an applica- 
tion and a copy of the transcript to the Department of Education. The 
responsible individuals in the Department of Education would review the 
materi submitted and on the basis of the evidence presented issue a 
certif ite to the individual- If the review of credentials was deter- 
mined to be not satisfactory, the individual would then be advised as to 
what necessary additional requ ire:nonts would have to be completed before 
the certificate could be issued. 



Insti 1 1 tio n Approval 

In the early 1960s the personnel in the Division of Teacher Certi- 
ficatiofi of the Department of Education concluded that the preparing 
institutions might be more knowledgeable of the specific requirements 
for a successful teacher. It was self-evident that the preparing insti- 
tutions were better informod about the content of courses and the value 
cf certain courses in teacher preparation, and were better acquainted 
with the individuals completing the preparatory programs. The Division 
of Teacher Certification proposed to the institutions of higher learning 
in the Commonwealth that the system be changed to one of institution 
approval for teacher certification. This plan required that the pre- 
paring institutions review the credentials and transcripts of the indi- 
vidual and make the determination as to his suitability for a certifi- 
cat'.'. The institution then recommended to the Division of Teacher Cer- 
tifi :ation that a certificate be issued, and the Division of Teacher 
Certification, on the basis of this recommendation, would issue a certif- 
icate. An integral part of the institution approval plan was the review 
of the preparatory curriculums by the Division of Teacher Certification. 
Teams of experts in teacher education were assembled at the various 
institutions, and the preparatory curricula of those institutions were 
subject to an analytical review. These curriculum reviews are completed 
at five-year intervals. On the basis of this review, an institution is 
then approved for the preparation of teachers in certain subject areas. 
This cooperative plan continues in operation, and all initial certifi- 
cates are issued by the Division of Teacher Certification upon the rec- 
ommendation of an approved institution. There are provisions for indi- 
viduals prepared out of the state an-^ for those who possess certificates 
in other states and wish to obtain a certificate in Pennsylvania. 

The Pennsylvania State University was approved to recommend people 
in Vocational Agricultural Education, Vocational Home Economics Educa- 
tion, and Vocational Trade and Industrial Education. The University was 
also approved to recommend people in many of the non-vocational teaching 
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fields. Tho College of Education rit Penn State was not approved to 
recommend people in Vocational Distributive Education nor in Vocational 
Business and Office Education, 



Degree Cm^J; ifj c ate 

The most recent revision of the certificate regulations of the 
State Board of Education of Pennsylvania are contained in Chapter 49 
under the title of Certification of Professional Personnel. This revi- 
sion became effective in October 1972, Section 49.12 states that every 
professional employee certificated to serve in the schools of Pennsyl- 
vania shall (1) be of good moral character, (2) show a physicians' 
certificate that the application is neither mentally nor physically 
disqualified for successful performance of the duties of a teacher, 
(3) be at least eighteen years of age, and (4) be a citizen of the 
United States. It is readily recognizable that these requirements 
conform to the general requirements mentioned above, 

Tlie educational requirements required for the issuance of a cert^!f- 
icate cire stated in section 49.71 of the regulations. This section 
states : 

An applicant for a certificate shall have completed, 
in addition to all the legal requirements, a prograni of 
teacher education approved by the Secretary of Education 
and shall have the recommendation of the preparing insti- 
tution. The program of teacher education must include 
sufficient employment experience beyond the learning 
period to establish competency in the occupation to be 
taught. In addition to completion of the wage-earning 
eA^erience in an occupation, it is necessary tn success- 
fully complete an Occupational Competency Evaluation. 

It is evident from the above, that the subject area preparation is not 
a part of the formal institutionalized instruction. All certificates in 
Pennsylvania are is'^ued on two levels. The first certificate is issued 
on a provisional level whicli means that this certificate is valid for a 
period of three years of teaching. At the end of that time an individual 
can renew this certificate for an additional limited number of years of 
teaching or the certificate can be made permanent. It is mandatory that 
some action be taken at the end of the three years of teaching because 
the provisional certificate expires at that ti.ie and the teacher no 
longer possesses a valid certificate. 

The Instructional I Certificate is issued to individuals who have 
com.pl eted the baccalaureate de()ree and who have been recommended by the 
College of fducation to the Division of Teacher Certification as eligible 
for the- Instructional I Certificate. This provisional certificate is 
valid for a period of three year^. of teaching and may be renewed upon the 
completion of three years of successful teaching and tv/elve semester 
credit hours of collegiate study. The collegiate study that is 
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acceptable for renewal of this certificate must be earned at a state 
approved-baccalaureate degree granting institution. Programs of 
inservice-education that are approved hy the Secretary of Education in 
Pennsylvania may also be completed to achieve the required semester 
credit hours. All credits must be earned subsequent to the conferring 
of the degree. 

The Instructional I Certificate may be converted to an Instructional 
II Certificate, which is a permanent certificate. The qualifications 
for the permanent certificate are that an individual must have completed 
three years of satisfactory teaching experience on a provisional certif- 
icate, and this fact must be attested by a superintendent of schools. 
In addition, the applicant must complete twenty-four semester credit 
hours of collegiate study at an approved baccalaureate degree granting 
institution or through approved inservice programs. The current philos- 
ophy is that the permanent certificate is valid for ninety-nine years 
of teaching. 



Non-Degree C e rtificate 

A second category of certification is the non-degree certificate. 
This is particularly applicable to teachers of vocational education. 
The educational requirements for this certificate as stated in section 
49.131 are: 

An applicant for a certificate shall have completed, in 
addition to all legal requirements, a proL,ram of teacher 
education approved by the Secretary of Education and shall 
have received the recommendation of the preparing institution. 

The Vocational Instructional I Certificate is a provisional certif- 
icate. The requirements for this certificate state that an individual 
shall have sufficient employment experience L-eyond the learning period 
to establish competency in the occupation to be taught. In addition to 
having completed the wage-earning experience in an occupation, it is 
necessary to successfully complete an Occupational Competency Evaluation. 
These two rfiuirements acknowledge, as did the Instructional I Certif- 
icate, that the subject area preparation a vocational teacher may require 
is not always readily available as part of a formal institutionalized 
educational system. Therefore, it recognizes the possibility of gaining 
subject matter competency through actual experience in that particular 
occupation. The other requiren.ent for the Vocational Instructional I 
Certificate is that an individual must complete eighteen semester credit 
hours in an a')proved progran. of vocational teacher education. These 
eighteen semester credit hours are subdivided into twelve credits in 
professional subjects including student teaching and six credits of 
general subjects. This certificate also remains valid for three years 
of teaching. Ft is comparable to the degree certificate in that it to 
may be renewed or made permanent at the rnd of three years of successful 
teaching. The renev/al can be accomplished by the three years of success- 
ful teaching, as rated by an administrator, and the completion of an 
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In torn i>v\ i f icd tf» 

A third ty[)o of cort i f iciito wfncfi is ()v.iiliU)lo is <i cortificato 
titlod Intern. Tfioro i\ro nuinor'ous reasons wfiy a |)rovisional iy certifi- 
cated t(M( fior iiii()fit not l)o availaiilo to a scfiool district at any (jiv(Mi 
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1 hero worM» sovor'al reasons for initiatin(j tfiis kind of certification. 
Prior to t[i(» time wIumi tfie Int(^rn Certificate was dp[)rove(i, tfie only way 
tfi<it i\ teach(M^ wfio was n(»eded by a scfiool district could fill that posi- 
tiofi w.is tfir'oijcjfi an \ \\\rr<}vi](:y Certificate. The* tiiKMv.jpncy Certificate}, 
tfi(>u<jh it still f>xists, v/as not a satisfactory arramjeinent for either 
the irifl : vidua i , tfie scfiool distr'ict, or for the [)rofession. So tlie 
lnt(M'n (!ert i f i(.a te , whicfi is jtjst wfiat tfie name im[)lies, was established 
lis a t(^iiipoj\u'y kirid of certification. Iht.'re are several prere(|uisites 
for tfie issuiruj of this f crt i f i(,a te . Thest> are listed in sections 49.91, 
4^.9;', 49JM/and 49.1^)^ of tfie re(iul a t ions . A summary of tfiese 
sectioris is: Ifie Secretary of I ducat inn nuiy issue an InM.Tn Certificate 
for t(M(;fn'no in tfir* [)ublic schools of tfie Com!iionw(^a 1 th to an a|)[)licant 
wfio, in .iddition to ail !(>().! 1 re(|uir(MiuMits, is enrolled in an a|)[)rov(Hi 
intern program and is recomiiu?nded for said certificate liy tfie institn'ion 
fioldirif) such .ipproval. Ihis individual must fiave assurance of employ- 
ment b .' ri s( hool di'.triet, and the Intern C(?rtificate is issued to tfiat 
individual to fulfill that one position only. Tfu» additional r(»(iuire- 
ments fot^ tfie issunncp of thf> Intern CfTtificate to \ teacfier of voca- 
tiorni education states: (I) The individual must [Jresent evidence of 
sufficient employnent experiences lieyond tfie learninci |)eriod to establish 
( ()i:H)f»ten(.y in tfif ot;(.upation to bf tau(|ht. (?) Shall fiave successfully 
( oiiij)| (Med the Hf.ciipa t. i(jna I {ioiii[)et(Mu:y (valuation. 

Tfiis certififat(* is is'auMl for wfuitevfT period of time is necessary 
tor' thi' indiv'dihil lo (lu.ilify for tfu^ provisional uertificate, liut in no 
I. *)'.(» sfirill this ti'iic [jeriod ex( (mmI tfir(>e ytsirs. 
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form that is to be used in application for all teaching certificates. 
This form has the title of Application for Professional Personnel Cer- 
tificate and the number DEH[:-280(9/72) . This form is in two parts, one 
part being the application itself and the other part being the instruc- 
tions for completion of the application. All applications for either 
the Intern, the provisional, or permanent type certificates must utilize 
this form. 

The responsibility for issuing certificates to teachers continues 
to be a function of the Conrionweal th of Pennsylvania. The approved 
institutions are a part of this process. 
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VOCATIONAL SUPERVISOR AND ADMINISTRATOR 



CERTIFICATION IN PENNSYLVANIA 

LOUIS B. KIRKLAND 
SUPERVISOR OF DEVELOPMENT SERVICES 
BUREAU OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 



The previous paper by Doctor Brantner thoroughly covered the steps 
normally taken to obtain initial teacher certification through either 
the degree, the non-degree, or the intern route. 

This paper deals with problems of certification as they relate to 
coordinators and directors. It is questionable why these classifications 
have been identified for special attention, since it is obvious that 
the cdubes of certification problems related to coordinators and dir.ij- 
tors are common to all areas of certi f ication--that is, the lack of 
information and of sources where assistance can be obtained. 

A working relationship exists between the Bureau of Vocational 
Education and the Bureau of Teacher Education and Certification to mini- 
mize problems. This relationship is shown graphically in Figure 1. Cer- 
tification activities housed in the Bureau of Vocational Education prin- 
cipally are those of providing information and assistance to prospective 
teachers, teachers having personal certification problems, and admin- 
istrators with problems within tlieir faculty organization. The Bureau 
of Vocational Education provides input into the revision or development 
of new standards, regulations, and guidelines for review and approval 
by the State Board, There is also activity in working with the voca- 
tional teacher education institutions in the development and adminis- 
tration of the occupational competency testing program, which is an 
important segment of the certification process. 

Shortly after being assigned to certification as an area of respon- 
sibility in the Bureau of Vocational Education, an urgent need arose to 
have some of the important information pertaining to certification 
readily available. To satisfy this need a "Ready Reference to Certifi- 
cation Regulations for Vocational Education" was assembled which shows 
the vocational education career ladder via the intern route, a summary 
of Chapter 49 of State Board Regulations, the full text of Subchapter C, 
Vocational Education Certification of the State Boa^d Regulations, and 
the full text of the State Board Regulations which became effective 
October 7, 1972. A complete copy can be obtained by contacting the 
bureau office. 

For the sanie reason, and in similar manner, a second useful source 
of reference v/as prepared which is identified as a "Ready Reference to 
Basic Requirements for Certification to Enter as a Teacher in Vocational 
Education Programs in Public Secondary Schools." The basic certification 
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Figure 1 
RUREAU RELATIONSHIP 

requirements provided in this reference relate to Agricultural Education, 
Business Education, Distributive Education, Guidance and Guidance 
Services, Health Occupations Education, Home Economics Education, and 
Trade and Industrial Education. This too is a valuable reference tool. 
It can also be obtained by contacting the bureau. 

Other materials relevant to certification and wnich can serve as 
part of a reference library are: (a) pro(;ram standards for vocational 
education v/hich are a part of the Department of Education "Policies, 
P^ocedure^, and Standards for Certification of Professional School Per- 
sonnel," (b) "Operating Policies and Guidelines" which have been devel- 
oped by the Bureau of Teacher Education and Certification. These are the 
policies follov/od in administering the loss specific regulations 
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established by the State Board. Another helpful publication is "Ready 
Reference to Vocational Education Course Description Code Numbers, 
Certification Titles and Bureau of Certification Area Listing Code 
Numbers." ihis reference has been prepared to show the exact relation- 
ship between course code numbers and certification titles. A problem 
frequently created is that the local administrator does not relate the 
correct code number to a course and in a lesser number of cases has an 
improperly certificated instructor for the course. 

Many of our problems in certification come from persons having 
misinformation, lack of information, or misunderstanding of the regula- 
tions and procesi^es. For example: Tliere are some people who would 
welcome eliminating the coordinator level of certification because in 
their opinion coordinator activities in a school are not clearly defined 
and what he really does should be done by a person holding supervisor 
certification. This feeling has caused a number of our vocational 
people to take a defensive position whenever the occasion warrants. An 
occasion did present itself recently. It began when someone saw a copy 
of a recently developed operating policy which said administrative 
certificates will be granted for four types of positions: Principal, 
Assistant or Vice Principal, Director of Vocational education, and 
Assistant Director of Vocational Education. With so many people erro- 
neously thinking a coordinator is an administrate^, and with this title 
not appearing in the policy, telephones began to ring carrying inquiries 
as to why the coordinator's position has been eliminated. Obviously, 
the coorainator title did not appear in this policy statement because it 
is not an administrative certificate title. 

The coordinator functions as a contact between the school and 
industry. He is actively communicating with organized labor on matters 
related to apprenticeships. He is the school professional responsible 
for assuring that cooperative students are achieving the educational 
experiences totally representative of the occupation. The coordinator 
serves in a supervisory capacity. 

The supervisor is totally involved with instruction. The profes- 
sional in this position is responsible for the instruction program. The 
day-to-day instructional activities as well as innovation and promotion 
of new activities are his primary responsibil iti?s. This concern for 
instruction logically involves the teachers; the supervisor is Involved 
with inservice education for teachers and the overall leadership of the 
teaching staff. 

All of the many ongoing activities in an operating school system 
function under an educational administrator. The Director of Vocational 
Education is the recognized administrator of a program of vocational 
education. The scope of his responsibilities must necessarily bring him 
in contact with people in the system. He canrot be oblivious ;..f teachers 
and students, but his primary concern is with finance, faciVties, 
management, relations with other government agencies, and community 
groups. 
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Certification requirements pertain to the specific job classifica- 
tion on staff and faculty. There are no more problems involved with the 
certification for coordinators, supervisors, or directors than there are 
for teachers. The basic principles of certification are the same for 
all professional positions, but each certification is a recognizable 
and separate entity. 
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OCCUPATIONAL COMPETENCY EVALUATION 



MARRY M. KRAFT 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 



Competency is a term used quite extensively in educdtion today. 
Competency can be defined os ability, skills, and fitness. We hear and 
see considerable emphasis on competency based instruction. Teachers 
.ind administrators alike are rated on the basis of competency. The 
report of the Citizens Commission on Basic Education (1973) recently 
submitted to the Governor contains a number of references to competency. 
For example: "Student progress toward graduation should be measured in 
terms of actual skills rind knowledge acquired--not by the completion of 
arbitrary numbers of courses and years." Another reference in the 
report on the chapter on curriculum calls for the state board to adopt 
"Learning Outcomes" as guides for designing curriculums and to require 
minimum competency levels. 

The concepi of competency is no stranger to vocational education. 
Competency evaluation as it relates to the occupation to be taught has 
been an essential dnd necessary part of vocational education's certifi- 
cation program for more years than many of us care to remember. 



Au^hcirjza tion 

Authorization to conduct the Occupational Competency Evaluation 
Program is granted to those teacher education institutions offering 
curriculums in vocational teacher education through methods and pro- 
cedures established and adfiii nistered by the Bureau of Vocational Edu- 
cation, Department of Education, in Harrisburg (1970). 



Purpose 

The purpose of the Occupational Competency Examination, a part of 
the total evaluation program conducted by these institutions, is an 
opportunity for the applicant to exhibit the skills and knowledges of 
the specific trade. It provides an opportunity to verify the minimum 
level of competency on the part of the applicant prior to being issued 
a certificate as a public school vocational teacher. Since there are 
frequent misinterpretations as to the purpose of the competency exami- 
nation, it is essential to point out that the competency examination 
in no way evaluates a person's ability or potential ability to become 
a successful teacher. It is simply a means of verifying minimum levels 
of competency as they relate to the specific occupational area. 
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Eligi bility 

Eligibility to participate in the competency evaluation program 
consists of three basic requirements. First, the applicant must be a 
high school graduate or possess a GEO equivalency diploma. Second, the 
applicant must ve^'ry sufficient wage earning experience beyond the 
learning period in the occupation to be taught. Third, the applicant 
must have properly completed the necessary application and all supporting 
data. 



Appli cation and Instructions 

The application asks for a listing of all education, beginning with 
high school graduation and continuing through higher education, including 
specialist types of schools, community colleges, baccalaureate programs, 
and any other forms of education. Education must be verified by tran- 
scripts or diploma photocopies. 

The reverse side of the application asks for infonnation relative 
to occupational experiences, such as the title of the position held, 
the nature of the experiences, as well as the time elements involved 
with the specific employer and occupation. This is an extremely impor- 
tant part of the application. In fact, applicants should be encouraged 
to be very detailed in relating the nature of their experiences. It 
is necessary for the evaluator to relate these experiences to the course 
to be tauqht in order to bring about a fair and just evaluation of the 
applicant. Many times applicants cannot find room enough on the appli- 
cation to include their experiences as they would like to report them. 
In such situations we suggest that they prepare a chronological devel- 
opment of their experiences on an additional sheet and attach it to the 
application with a reference on the application to the specific attach- 
ments. Since this application and all the supporting data serve as the 
foundation for a teaching certificate, which is a legal document, it 
becomes necessary for all of this information to be verified by letters 
from employers as well as sworn to before a notary public. All sup- 
porting information should also contain the notary seal. 



Examination's 

Competency examinations are in two parts. First, the written part, 
usually administered in the morning of the examination day, consists of 
upwards of 300 test items of the multiple choice variety and are 
extremely objective in nature. While the written examinations do not 
tend to probe deeply into any specific areas of the occupation, they 
are exceptionally broad in their coverage. The time limit of three 
hours for the written examinations, coupled with the number of questions 
to be answered and the breadth of fields covered, tend to make these 
devices rdther difficult for those except the more knowledgeable persons 
in the occupation. The written examinations are administered by the 
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pro' 'VXcJininors cuid u[)' n coin[)lotion are roturriod unscorod to the 
insti. aion ro-,[ionsible for f.ho oxdmifuition. The institution scores and 
evcilU(jtes the exfimination results. 

The second or [lerrornunce port of the examination is designed to 
scimple the examinee's :,kills in as many areas of th^ occupation as is 
possibl»' in the four hours allocated for the examination. Time limits 
are set on the several parts of many of the performance e>:ami nat ions . 
As with the written examinations, the limited time allotted, the number 
of skills tested, and the breadth of fields covered tend to make these 
examinations rather difficult for those except the more skilled persons 
in the occupations. The performance examination is administered in the 
afternoon of the examination day and is evaluated by means uf a ratinq 
scale used by the examiner. The examiner's evaluation of the applicant's 
speerl. manipulation, techniques, emotional characteristics, safety, 
neatness, cind accuracy are weighed quite heavily in making a final deter- 
nination or recommendation on the applicant's performance. The examiner's 
evaluation and ratinq of the performance examination is then returned to 
the institution res[)onsible for adrvinisterinq the examination and the 
f^nal evaluation of the applicant's performance is made. 

If it is a[)parent in either the written or performance examinations 
that the examinee definitely does not show competency or skill in the 
occupation field, the recommendation for a second opportunity will be 
denied . 



[ xami ners 

An examiner is selected on the basis nf his being a certified teacher 
.HKl having been recommended by his si/pervisor as a competent teacher in 
his r(^spect./e field. The examination sites are selected on the basis 
of sufficient, and up-to-date facilities, equipment, tools, and materials 
characteristic of the specialised occu[)ation. Many times consideration 
IS given to the geographic location of the majority of applicants for 
the specific occupation in order to minimize travel. In no case do we 
schedule an examination in the school system where the applicant is 
emplo/ed. 



Re-exafiiina t ion 

In the case of an unsatisfactory rating it is possible that the 
(»xaniinpf^ coiilfl bo recommended for a re-'^xamination. This beincj the case, 
t.he applicant must do four things: 

1. Submit a letter requestinf) a re-examination. 

?. Verify an adrlitional ?,000 hours of a[)proved wage-earning expe- 
rif^Ke in the occupation for which the examination is being 
requested. 
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3. Submit a second fee of $25 (or the prevailing fee at the time 
of submitting the request). 

4. Arrange for an interview with the program coordinator at the 
institution responsible for the program for purposes of dis- 
cussing the applicant's participation in a future examination. 

In the case of the second unsatisfactory evaluation, the applicant 
will be denied opportunities for subsequent examinations. If, however, 
the applicant chooses, an appeal can hf^. filed for a review of the exami- 
nati on resul ts . 

During the calendar years of 1970, 1971, and 1972, Penn State 
conducted approximately 100 competency examinations per calendar year 
with an unsatisfactory rate of approximately 28 percent. During 1973 
Penn State conducted 63 Occupational Competency Examinations with an 
unsatisfactory rate of approximately 23 percent. 



Fcj^s 

The fee for the examination at Penn State has been $25 for a number 
of years. A check or money order in this amount must accompany the 
appliration for admission to the competency program. At the other 
institutions, fiowever, the f^e could vary. This amount has been levied 
to help offset the cost of operating tlie program and to impose upon the 
applicant a feeling of responsibility for preparing for the examination 
and for keeping the test date. It is recognized that the fee cannot and 
is not intended to support the total cost of the program. It is con- 
ceivable that this fee could be increased to the point where the program 
would become self-supporting at some time in the near future. 



Examination dates are scheduled twice a year, oncf? in the full and 
once in the spring. In the case of Penn State's examinations they 
usually fall on the fifth Saturday of the fall and the spring terms. In 
order to arrive at the precise date, consideration is given to major 
sporting events, including hunting and fishing seasons. It is also 
necessary to establish a cut-off date for accepting applications for the 
proqrnm. Usually this cut-off date is five weeks prior to the exami- 
nation date. Thpi-e are, however, situations demanding that examinations 
bo qiven at times other than the usual fall and spring testing dates. 
This occurs when a teacher is employed without having first completed 
the Competer-..y [valuation and it becomes necessary for this particular 
person to ontain a valid teaching certificate and be placed on the pay- 
roll in the form of contract so that he or she can receive the usual 
benefits that accompany a contracted teacher's employment. To establish 
such an emergency examination date would require approximately thirty 
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days after receipt of the completed application and all supporting data, 
including a letter from the applicant's administrator indicating assur- 
ance of employment pending satisfactory completion of the examination. 



Re view of Credentials 

In some occupational areas there is no competency examination. 
Tr.is necessitates a review of credentials. The review of Credentials 
Committee is established and its members appointed by authority of School 
Administrator's Memo S-37, dated May 20, 1971, and consists of a group 
of usually five or possibly six persons. The committee can include one 
or more members from outside the field of education with expertise in 
the specific occupation being reviewed. In cases of a review of creden- 
tials, the applicant would submit the application and all supporting 
data as it would be submitted if the examination were actually to be 
admini stered . 



Licensure Occupations 

In occupations requiring a state or federal license, a valid license 
in the specific field will be accepted as satisfactory completion of the 
competency examination, not necessarily, howev-^r, as satisfactory 
completion of the total evaluation program. I., other words, sufficient 
wage-earning experience beyond the Issuance of the license is necessary. 
"Sufficient" in this case usually implies two years of wage-earning 
experience. 



Guidelines for I jtPrp retinq Exper ience 

A memo, issued by the co-chairman of the Department of Vocational 
Teacher Education, titled "Occupational Experience Guidelines" (December 
14, 1973), is in the Appendix. The intent and purpose of these guide- 
lines is to interpret the phrase "sufficient employment experience 
beyond the learning period." Prior to October 1, 1972, this require- 
ment meant, in no uncertain terms, "a minimum of two years of wage 
earning experience beyond the learning period." 

I feel it extremely important to elaborate on several important 
points at the top of page 2 of the memo. The experience must definitely 
be in the occupation to be taught; the experience must be broad and 
comprehensive in nature rather than a specialty within the specific 
occupation; and the experience must have been completed within a period 
of ten years immediately prior to the examination date. To people 
engaged in the rapidly expanding, highly technical field of vocational 
education, these three basic guidelines cannot be overemphasized. 

Other guidelines indicate those experiences that can be considered 
toward satisfying the learning period requirement. Military experience 
and part-time work experience should not be overlooked and are defined 
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on pages 2 a'nd 3. One final point of emphasis worthy of mention is that 
work experieni*^ used in verifying eligibility for one occupation cannot 
be used in verifying experience in a second occupation. 



Experi e nce--Re l ev ant Stud y 

In March 1973 Mrs. Pat McAlister. then a graduate student at Penn 
State, published the results of a study entitled "A Study of Occupational 
Experience of Individuals Who Have Successfully Passed the Occupational 
Competency Program Administered by the Department of Vocational Education 
at The Pennsylvania State University." 

The efforts of Pat's study were based on the premise that occupa- 
tional experience has, for a good many years, been a prerequisite for 
certification as a vocational -industrial teacher. It was felt that 
unless they had sufficient occupational experience, such teachers could 
not transmit to their students the knowledges, skil'is, and working 
conditions of industry. 

Therefore, the question arises as to how many years of occupational 
experience are sufficient for vocational -industrial teachers who require 
state certification. 

The problem was an attempt to determine the number of years of 
occupational experience accumulated by individuals who had successfully 
participated in the Occupational Competency Evaluation administered by 
the Department of Vocational Education at Penn State between the years 
of 1962 and 1972. 

My reason for referring to this study is simply to lay the foun- 
dation for a statement from the "Conclusions and Implications," which 
reads, ""^he findings of chis study would suggest that most Vocational/ 
Industrial teachers in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania have ten or more 
years of occupational experience, thus requiring five or more years of 
occupational experience beyond the learning period for Vocational/ 
Industrial certification seems feasible." 

Perhaps an interesting correlation could be a study of the relation- 
ships of the years of experience and the nature of those experiences on 
the part of those individuals who have not successfully completed the 
competency examination. This suggestion is based on the assumption 
that there are candidates whose experiences are more specialized in one 
particular phase of the occupation and who therefore do not exhibit a 
satisfactory degree of competence in the total context of the occupation. 



Problems and Conclusions 



These are some of the cofmion problems related to the Competency 
Evaluation program. First, the problems encountered with the appli- 
cations: 
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1. Verification of work experience not in accordance with the 
instructions . 



2. Insufficient detail in describing work experiences. 

3. Nit prepared in a "quality" manner. 

4. Not submitted in time to allow for preparation of the exami- 
nation . 

Second, some problems brought to our attention by examinees and examiners: 

1. Some examinations ore broad in context in relation to the 
applicant's experiences which, in some cases, are of a 
special ized nature. 

2, Some examinations need restructuring and/or up-dating. 
Third, some problems in conducting the examinations: 

1. Examinees are not given the opportunity to become familiar 
with machinery, equipment, oiid tools before taking the 
examination . 

2. Examinees are under extreme pressure. 

3. Some examinees have the feeling of failure imediately upon 
entering the shop for one reason or another, while others 
have the feeling of complete relaxation. 

4. Many examinees report that the examiners were foir and just 
in conducting the examination, gentlemen in every respect, 
and that they treated the examinees as equals. 

^ One problem of major importance was very noticeable immediately 
prior to beginning of the school year, the problem resulted from several 
conditions that imposed numerous complications in arranging and con- 
ducting the examination program. 

It appears that many newly employed instructors were not confirmed 
until the last week of August. The certification requirements for the 
Intern Certificate increased the number of requests for Competency 
Examinations prior to the start of the school term--two weeks away A 
number of these new appointees were reluctant to relinquish their present 
employment .or the temporary conditions of a teaching position pending 
satisfactory completion of the competency examination. Time did not 
allow for the preparation of examinations; examiners were involved with 
summer activities; Labor Day weekend was pending; most shops were still 
prepared against the summer elements and not ready for use, and we 
therefore had no choice but to schedule the examinations for a later 
date 
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There is one suggestion that is perhaps worth iiientionin.;^--a sugges- 
tion that could help all of us. When interviewing applicants, take a 
long and analytical look at the nature of work experiences, Compare 
the experiences with the certificate title and definition, the Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles definition and Occupational Outlook Handbook. I 
would suggest that a special emphasis be placed on a comparison of the 
applicants' experiences to the course materials to be taught. 

In closing I would like to quote a short poem written by Betty 
Hayhurst of Charleston, West Virginia, as a means of expressing feeling 
and gratitude for her experiences in the Job Corps: 

Isn't it strange, 

that princes and kings 

and clowns that caper 

in sawdust rings, 

and common people 

1 i ke you and me 

are builders for eternity? 

Each is given a bag of tools, 

a shapeless mass, 

a book of rules; 

and each must make 

ere 1 ife is flown, 

a stumbl ing block 

or a stepping stone. 

Vocational education is common people like you and me doing what we 
can by following a few simple rules, shaping stepping stones for eternity. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
Inter-office Correspondence 



Date: December 14. 1973 

From: Frederick G. Welch. Co-Chairman. Undergraduate Education and Field 

Services. Department of Vocational Education 

To: STAFF MEMBERS 
Subject: 

Occupational Experience Guideline s 

The following is extracted from Page 67 of POLICIES. PROCEDURES AND 
STANDARDS FOR CERTIFICATION OF PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL PFRSONNEL. under the 
title of "Vocational Degree. Trade and Industrial," released by the 
Bureau of Teacher Education, Pennsylvania Department of Education, in 
March. 1970: 

"Applicants who have completed the basic requirements for 
graduation from a college or university in an approved degree 
curriculum, and who meet all the requirements of the Vocational 
Instructional Certificates I and II (49.142 and 49.143) may bo 
issued a college certificate for teaching trade and industrial 
subjects in which the requirements for a vocational instructional 
certificate have been met." 

Chapter 49. Subchapter C. Section 49.142. effective October 7. 1972, 
Regulations of the State Board of Education of Pennsylvania, entitled 
Vocational Ins'crLCtional I (Provisional), includes the" following state- 
ment: 

49.142 Vocational I n structional I (Provis ona] ) The Vocational 
Instructional I Certificate shall be issued for entry into a 
vocational teaching position in the schools of the Commonwealth. 
The applicant shall have sufficient employment experience heyond 
the learning period to establish competency in the occjpation to 
be taught, shall have successfully completed an occupational 
competency examination or evaluation of credentials for occupations 
where examinations do not exist, and shall have completed eighteen 
semester credit hours in an approved program of vocational teacher 
education in the appropriate vocational field. 

The purpose of this memorandum is to establish guidelines to define 
and implement the phrases "sufficient employment experience beyond the 
learning period in the occupation to be taught" and "the learning 
period." 
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Jf^lPJi^yPl^^^ Experience Beyond the ^earning Period 

The following should be regarded as a statement of guidelines for 
considering tho requirement of ''sufficient occupational experience beyond 
the learning poriod:" 

1. Must be wage earning experience in the occupation to be taught 

2. Must be comprehensive experience to include a major coverage 
of the operations of the occupation--not a narrow sampling 
of a few operations 

3. Must have been completed within a ten (10) year period prior 
to successful completion of the occupational competency 
examination. 



The Learni ng Per i o d 
The learning period may include the following: 

1. Wage earning experience in the occupation to be taught 

2. Wage earning experience as an apprentice and/or learner 
in the occupation to be taught 

3. Wage earning expedience in an occupation directly related 
to the occupation to be taught 

4. Educational experience in the occupation to be taught, 
e.g., as a student in vocational school, technical 
insti tute, or col lege 

5. Educational experience in a cooperative vocational 
education program, in the occupational field to be taught 

6. Educational experience as a student in a vocational teacher 
education program which includes specialized or technical 
courses dir_ecjtj[y L^Ji.^d to the occupation to be taught 

7. Educational experience as a student in an associate degree 
program, in the occupational field to be taught 

8. Graduation i rom an approved four (4) year college curriculum 
when the major field of study is djrectjy r elated to the 
occupational field to be taught 

9. Military experience directly related to the occupation to 
be taught 
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10. St)te professional licensure or national certification in 
the occupation to be taught 



^A^^^IL idel ines 
The following are to be considered as "other gu viel ines" : 

1. Part-time work experience will b^ evaluated on the basis of 
two thousand (2,000) clock-hours as equivalent to one (1) 
calendar yeor 

Z. Tor occupations requiring a stite professional license, such 
license will be accepted in lieu of the competency examina- 
tion, but not in lieu of the OLXupational Competency Program, 
which includes evaluation of we.gc earning experience beyond 
the learning period, the validity of licenses, and high 
school graduation or equivalent 

3. Work experience used in verifying occuoational experience 
in one occupation may not be used to verify occupational 
experience in a second occupation. 
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VOCATIONAL TEACHER ^;ERTIFICATI0N 



IN NEW YORK 

JAMES R. STRATTON 
BURFAU OF TEACHER EDUCATION 
NEW YORK STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 



The discussion of the certification requirements for teaching 
occupational subjects in New York State should be divided into several 
distinct categories. The categories for the most part would be in line 
with certain time frames. 

During the 1950s and early 1960s a person desiring to become cer- 
tified to teach the occupational subjects of agriculture, business or 
commerce, distributive education, and home economics was required to 
have a baccalaureate degree. The requirements for that degree varied 
with the institution granting it. The state placed rather strict require- 
ment" upon certain types of courses and in most cases so listed those 
requirements in the certification regulations. In the area of trade and 
technical education, or trade and industrial education, the requirements 
were somewhat different. For a person to teach a shop subject, it was 
necessary for him to have completed an approved program of education 
leading to high school gr^-^duation or its equivalent and, in addition, 
forty-eight semester houys in approved courses for the training of 
teachers of shop subjects (trade). Again, these particular courses 
were outlined within the regulations so that it became necessary for 
such a candidate to complete thirty-two hours of prescribed course work. 
The individual could be given sixteen hours of credit upon the successful 
completion of a performance examination in the subject area. In 
addition to this, the candidate must have completed at least five years 
of approved and appropriate journeyman experience in the trade or 
industrial occupation for which the certificate was to be issued. Cer- 
tificates issued at that time in trade subjects were valid for ten years 
fron^ date of issuance. In all cases, those desiring permanent certifi- 
cation in agriculture, commerce, distributive education or home eco- 
nomics were required to have an additional thirty hours above the 
baccalaureate degree, or a master's degree. For teachers of the trade 
subjects to become eligible for a permanent certificate, they must 
have completed twenty hours as follows: eight hours of science, eight 
hours of math, and four hours of mechanical drawing. In addition to 
those twenty hours, ten semester hours of professional courses in the 
industrial-teaching training curriculum were required. It is interesting 
to note that, while those requirements were spelled out in the certifi- 
cation publications, they were not a part of the Commissioner's Regu- 
lations and therefore were quite often loosely interpreted. Another 
requirement of the person seeking permanent certification in the trade 
subjects was that he must have completed the thirty hours mentioned 
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above prior to tht^ ten-yecir expiration date of his provisional certifi- 
cate. For those interested in becoming teacher-coordinators of voca- 
tional and industrial cooperative programs, it was necessary to complete 
d minimum of six semester hours, these hours being devoted to current 
concepts in secondary education or vocational industrial education, the 
organization and development of industrial cooperative programs, and 
the operation and conduct of industrial cooperative programs. 

During the 1960s there was considerable concern within the Division 
of Teacher Education and Certification of the State Education Depart- 
ment that the certification requirements were far too rigid and left 
little opportunity for the teacher-training institution to use its own 
initiative in determining what was really needed by the candidate. In 
1967 an Ad Hoc Committee was established, composed of the teacher 
trainers in the occupational areas, school administrators, and teachers 
presently teaching in the disciplinary areas. Several years were spent, 
and some changes were made that became effective as of September 1, 1969. 

In an attempt to eliminate the rigidity of curriculum construction, 
the Commissioner issued new regulations pertaining to certification. 
These regulations stated that for a provisional certi f icate--and this 
was for those teachers seeking certification in agriculture, commerce, 
distributive education, and home economics--the candidates must have 
completed a four-year program of collegiate preparation including the 
baccalaureate degree at a regionally accredited higher institution or 
at a higher institution approved by the New York State Education Depart- 
ment. This new regulation wa^^ far less restrictive and had only these 
pertinent points that tKe institution must follow: 

1. There must be twelve semester hours in the professional study 
of education and a col lege-superv'i sed student teaching 
experience . 

2. Ther.? must be thirty-six semester hours in appropriate 
technical courses in the subject for which the certificate 
is issued. The time validity for these certificates was 
five years from the date of issuance. In distributive 
education, an additional requirement was a minimum of one 
year of approved and appropriate experience in a distributive 
occupa t.^'nn . 

For a person to t.eccM.ie permanently certified in these areas, it was 
nejcessary for him to have completed a inaster's degree in teaching service 
or a relatod field, o» tliirty semester hours of graduate study distrib- 
uted among the special subject areas, the so^^ial and behavioral sciences, 
and the prof(^ssiona 1 study in education. The total program of prepara- 
tion niust hav'^ included the preparation required for tlie issuance of 
the provisional certificate. A person could substitute one year of 
paid full-time teaching experience on the Uwel for which certification 
was being sought in lieu of the college-supervised student teaching 
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requirement, but only if such experience carried the recommendation of 
the employing school district administration. F^s indicated earlier, 
these certificates were valid for teaching special subjects, identified 
by the regulation as agriculture, commerce (general commercial subjects, 
stenography and typewriting, accounting and business practice), mer- 
chandising and salesmanship, distributive education subjects, industrial 
arts, and home economics. 

If the reader will recall the 1960s was a time when there was a 
shortage of teachers, and there was a concern within New York State 
as to how this shortage could be eliminated. The Ad Hoc Coninittee 
that was mentioned earlier looked at this also, and in 1967 presented 
new ideas as to how a person could become certified to teach one of the 
occupational subjects within the State of New York. These ideas were 
discussed around the State for a period of approximately four years and 
in 1971 became a part of the regulations, becoming effective September 1, 
1974. Briefly, this new approach to certification provided three 
methods by which a person could become certified in the occupational 
areas in New York State. 

The first method was known as the Baccalaureate Degree Program. 
There viere very few changes in what had been in effect up until 1969. 
The candidate must hold a baccalaureate degree; the program that was 
taken to earn that degree must include thirty-six semester hours in the 
occupational teaching areas for which the certification is sought, 
twelve semester hours in professional education, and a college-supervised 
student teaching experience. For occupational certification, a minimum 
of one calendar year of appropriate experience in the occupation for 
which the certificate is to be issued is necessary. This experience 
must be in blocks of not less than five months and may be included with- 
in the period of study for the baccalaureate degree if it is designed 
and supervised by the higher education institution and approved by the 
department. In the case of a person seeking certification in the trade 
and technical subjects, such experience may be earned prior to the 
applicant's matriculation for the baccalaureate degree. A provisional 
certificate earned in this way is valid for five years from the date of 
issuance. Permanent certification is granted to a candidate who has 
completed either a master's degree in or related to the occupational 
field of teaching service, or thirty semester hours of graduate study 
distributed among the technical courses pertinent to the field of 
teaching service, the social and behavioral sciences, and professional 
education. The total program of preparation must include the require- 
ments for the issuance of the provisional certificate. It is noteworthy 
that within those requirements only numbers of /lOurs are indicated and 
specific courses are not listed. The above Baccalaureate Degree Programs 
were appropriate in agriculture, business and distributive education 
(occupational), health occupations, home economics (occupational), 
technical subjects, and trade subjects. 

The second route for certification was called the Associate Degree 
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Program. In this area, certificates were available in health occupa- 
tions, technical subjects, trade subjects, and specialized subject areas 
in agriculture, business and distributive education (occupational), and 
home economics (occupational). Provisional certificates in the Associate 
Degree Program require that the candidate hold an associate degree 
based upon a two-year program of collegiate p^^eparation in the occupa- 
tional areas for which certification is sought, from a regionally 
accredited higher institution or higher institution appt^oved or regis- 
tered by the department for the preparation of teachers in the occupa- 
tional area for which certification is sought. A candidate must also 
have eighteen semester hours in professional education and a college- 
supervised student teaching experience. For those going the Associate 
Degree Program route, a^ninimum of two consecutive years of appropriate 
experience is required in the occupation for which the certificate is 
to be issued. This experience, clearly related to the technology in 
which the associate degree is granted » may be accured eitlier prior to 
or upon completion of the associate degree program. This certificate 
is valid for five years from date of issuance; to obtain a permanent 
certificate the candidate must complete thirty semester hours of upper- 
level collegiate study appropriate for the certification area. 

The third route is entitled the Non-Degree Program. For certifi- 
cation in a Non-Degree Program the following certificates are availa- 
ble: trade subjects and specialized subject areas in agriculture, 
health occupations, and home economics (occupational). For provisional 
certification subsequent to high school graduation or its equivalent, 
the candidate must complete thirty semester hours in approved courses 
at an institution of higher education which has been approved or reg- 
istered for the preparation of teachers in the area for which the 
certificate is to be issued. These thirty hours must include eighteen 
iiours of profess iuMdl euucdllun drid d cul lege-superv ised student 
teaching experience. For this type of a provisional certificate, a 
minimum of four consecutive years experience in the occupation for 
which a certificate is to be issued i'^ necessary. This experience, 
which must be clearly related to the occupation for which the certificate* 
is to be issued, may be accrued either prior to or upon the completion 
of high school graduation. This certificate is valid for five years 
from the date of issuance. For a permanent certificate a candidate 
shall have completed thirty semester hours of gradu ite-level study 
appropriate for the certification area. Additional requirements state 
that persons seeking certification to teach in any of the general 
health occupations shall hold the appropriate New York State registration, 
and persons seeking certification to teach in the practical nursing pro- 
gram shall hold valid registration in New York State as a professional 
nurse. Another requirement is that a person seeking certification to 
teach in any occupation subject area which requires the person to hold 
a valid state or federal license to legally perform that service must 
hold thp appropriate license. One year of paid-full time satisfactory 
teaching experience in an occupational ^,ubject nay be accepted in lieu 
of the college-supervised student teaching when such experience carries 
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the recommenflation of the school district administrator under which 
the service was performed. To be certified as a coordinator of diver- 
sified cooperative work-study programs, a provisional or permanent 
certificate for teaching industrial arts or an occupational subject 
may be extended to include service as a coordinator upon the completion 
of six semester hours of collegiate-level study in the organization 
and development of diversified cooperative programs in a program reg- 
istered or approved by the department. 

Prior to 1974, there had not been certification in the area of 
health occupations. Because of this, there is one exception to the 
preparation described above which states that persons legally employed 
in a position for which no certificate existed prior to September 1, 
1974, may be issued a statement of 'continued eligibility, provided 
that three years of service have been completed by that date. The 
validity of that statement of continued eligibility is limited to the 
specific area of service for which it is issued, and it is valid in 
any s^.hool district in New York. The candidate for the statement .of 
continued eligibility must hold a credential valid for service in the 
public schools in New York. 

With the above descriptions of the varied changes in certification 
in the occupation areas, I think we should look ahead. A person wishing 
to become certified in one of the occupational areas in New York Siate 
has several choices in his search for certification. The first choice, 
and probably the most widely used, is to enro 1 in a college or univer- 
sity which has an approved program in the area in which he desires 
certification. At the present time New York State uses the approved 
program route wherein the institution presents to the State Education 
Department, Bureau of Teacher Education, a program which outlines the 
work that is necessary for a person to be recommended for certification. 
The various areas of occupational education have varying numbers of 
institutions among which the prospective teacher may choose. For 
ex'imple, there is only one ins^'^.ution in agriculture; in the area of 
cor-imerce there are twenty-four institutions; in the ar>ja of commerce 
and distributive occupational subjects tnere are ten institutions; in 
home economics there are eleven institutions; and there are three 
institutions training in the area of trade and industrial education. 
At the present time there are no institutions of higher learning in 
New York State that have approved or registered programs leading to 
ceriification in Health Occupations Education. 

Th.-? other route that a prospective teacher may follow is to attend 
d college or university offering the programs that he needs and then 
applying to the Bureau of Teacher Education on an individual transcript. 
I i\n stating this at this time because this particular capability will 
cease to exist after 1985. After September 1, 1974, any person in the 
State of Now York desiring certification in the occupational education 
areao will be able to choose any -^e of the certification processes 
outlined above. However, New York State is in the midst of changing 
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its thinkinrj in rL'ltUion to how tccu.hors cdn be^c be trained in their 
certification .ire.is. The Regents of the University of the State of 
New YnrI' have now mandated that all teachor-traininc] programs in Mew 
Vork -.tate mu3[. be competency based. They have given deadlif:e dates 
by which time all programs must be coin[)etency based, and the proposals 
nust have been sent to the State Education Department f^r approval 
and then there is a deadline as to when the program must be in operation. 
All of the occupational education proposals have a deadline date of 
February I, 1979. The proposals must be submitted to the State fducation 
'Jepartinent by that time; and by September 1. 1 979. all programs must be 
'n operation in the competency based mode. After September 1. 1984, the 
State Lducation Department will no longer accept individual applications 
for certification. After that date all persons seeking certification 
must be approved by an institution of higher learning having an approved 
or r(>giscere(l program in that area of certification.' Occupational 
education, like all of the other disciplinary areas in teacher training, 
nas oeen r;ere concerned about tne input of '.he tea*:her-training program 
than the output. The belief has been that if certain courses were taken 
<ind certain occupational experiences gained, this would make the person 
a competent teacher. As has beci indicated in this article, the state 
has changed from mafidating certain courses and none to a broader based 
regulation. In ^his manner, the only guidelines given by the state 
nas been that certain numbers of hours of courses in certain broad 
areas, rather tlian specific courses, were reguired. In competency 
based teacher education the concern is. first of all: What are the 
c::";netencies that a teacher must have in order to enable a student to 
get the sUll th,>t is necessary for en^,ry-level employment? After the 
competencies have been determined, an effort must be made to see where 
the teacher may achieve that particular competency. f3ne of the thoughts 
upperniost in the minds of everyone presently working in the area of 
competenc/ b^ised teacher education could be startling to most teachers 
or instructors at the collegiate level: that it is possible for a 
pro.pc»ct've teacher to achieve a ( '-ipetency somewhere other than a 
<. allege campus. Another important ; actor in compett^ncy based teacher 
fvlucation is tfie evaluation system. After a prospective teacher lias 
be^n given whatever training is -ecessary for him to achieve a comjjetency. 
now does one know that he has achieved it? The state has been very 
explicit that all [)rograms must be regenerative in that there must be 
a constant awareness of the evaluation system as to what things they are 
doing, wi.at they are sui)po'.»^d to do, and what things should be changed. 
The state has ,ils{^ been insistent that a means of testing for these 
(.urypptencies shall be made public to tftc [irospective teacher. Another 
point ...f interest is th.it the competencie'" nf^eded must be determined by 
c';"sorti-i. Th^sc- t.onsortia are cof'»['0'Secl ef re[irosentati ves from higher 
cd'ica tiofi iristifutions [)resently preparint) this type of teacher, from 
SLhool district .ujministrators [Presently hiring this tyf^o of teacher, 
and from tf^achers presofitl; teaching in the field itself. 

for thf' first time, we are seeing tho opportunity for the teachers 
to havf somo voice in what is necessary for ,i person to be certified 
as ,1 f.'r'ipetent teacher. This is a change from the prevailing procedure. 
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and while many concerns have been expressed about its validity, there 
is no doubt in this writer's mind that, for the first time, when school 
district administrators, directors, or supervisors are asked by parents 
of children enrolled in particular occupational education areas, "Mow 
do you know this person is competent?"--tney can answer in a manner from 
which they have been restricted before. The usual answer has been, 
"Well, they are certified by the state." Now they can say: "We know 
the man is competent because before becoming certified he has achieved 
those competencies which were felt necessary by a group of people who 
are interested in training competent teachers in the area." I know 
this must sound like quite a change, and it is causinc] considerable 
concern, particularly among institutions of higher learnincj which have 
been preparing teachers for many years in the way that we are most 
familiar with. I believe that if tliese pf^op^e are honestly interested 
in preparing men and women to do a professional job of teaching, they 
will understand the validity of the argument for competency based 
teacher education . 

For teachers of occupational education who have been certified in 
another state and have moved to New York State, a recently approved 
contract in the Interstate Reciprocity A'jreement which deals v;ith 
occupational education now has approximately twelve states which have 
signed the contract. This means that the people from those states 
beir.j certified in a particular occupaMonal area within the state, who 
move to New York State may become automatically certified in their area, 
upon application to the New York State Education Department. It is 
hoped that as time passes more and more states will sign this particular 
agreement . 

I believe I have covered rather thoroughly the evaluation of certi- 
fication for occupational teachers within New York State. As you can 
see, the Empire State has gone from a rather restricted viewpoint with 
a definitive listing of subject matter to a more broadly based grouping 
of subject areas. We are now looking ahead to the time when the principal 
concern of oil those who are interested in the training of oc^^upa tional 
education teachers will be not what have they taken but what can they 
do. Only with competency based teacher education can teachers give 
their occupational students the necessary tiducation so that they can 
take their place os competent wage earners or be ready for a higher 
level of occupational training. 




VOCATIONAL TEACHER CERTIFICATION IN MISSOURI 



FRANKLIN J. KING 
COORDINATOR OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 



The State of Missouri has been caught up in the rapid expansion of 
vocational-technical education in the United States since the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963 became operational in 1965. On the national 
scenes colleges and universities are faced with the task of recruiting 
and preparing a sufficient number of new vocational teachers. One of 
the findings of the Advisory Council on Vocational Education (1968) was: 

The total number of vocational education teachers in the 
United States was 124,042 for the fiscal year 1966. This num- 
ber represented an increase of 13.7 per cent over the previous 
year. The number of vocational education teachers is expected 
to increase by at least 150 per cent during the next decade. 

It is evident that the States must expand and improve plans 
for teacher education to meet future requirements. Particular 
emphasis needs to be placed upon finding new sources of voca- 
tional teachers, in-service teacher education, flexibility in 
State certi f ication , and in the selection and upgrading of 
teacher educators (p. 85). 

Teacher, of agriculture and home economics are usually prepared in 
a structured college program prior to teaching employment. Teachers in 
the health fields and in business education usually prepare by a combi- 
nation of college and on-the-job experience. Because of the many divi- 
sions of distributive and trade and industrial education areas, the con- 
tent is not often taught in college; it is learned through individual 
efforts and actual work experience, and usually before consideration of 
teaching as a career. Therefore, becoming a teacher is <* redirection in 
employment, and "the majority obtained teacher education white employed 
as teachers rather than through the regular curriculum." (Advisory 
Council on Vocational Education. 1968.) 

The rapid expansion of vocational programs has taken place in the 
State of Missouri as predicted by the Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education. An additional impetus has been given to the expansion by a 
ruling of the Department of Elementary and Secondary Education (formerly 
the State Department of Education) (1973). Basically, the ruling is 
that the curriculum of schools of Class AAA rating shall have a minimum 
of sixty and one half units of credit, the Practical Arts and Vocational 
Education portion to be twenty-eight unUs. To maintain a Class AA 
rating, the curriculum must contain minimum of forty and one half units 
of credit, the Practical Arts and Vocational offering to be sixteen 
units. This goal is to be achieved through a transition period which 
terminates on July 1 . 1980. 
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As school (iistricts inok(? L'fforts t.o ii()()r.Kl(^ or iiMintdin thoir stciLo 
cldssif icotion, Lhcy dvv facod with t.[i'» add i t ioiui 1 ()ro!)l(Mii of rocniitiiKi 
c(M'tifiablp t(Mr[u»rs. This leads t.o Lfu^ prohahl roa-ajn wiiy r.hr>rp aro 
many individuals ^?a(-h year, with various occufia t iona 1 c;oin[)(?leficies and 
educational N^wels, so(»kin(j to (|ualify and l)f^ certified as vocational- 
technical teacher's. In addition, th(»re are those previously certified 
d(^sirincj ufxjradincj and cons(H|uent cert i f ict) t i on through inservice 
trairiiruj. This will be furtfier coiupMc )t(}d as industrial arts [)rograins 
are brought into the process of providing [)art of the occu|)ational 
training o[)|)ortuni ti(»s off(?rod at lUv ]o^<\] level, lo assemble, train, 
and certify su(.[i a he terogiMK?ous (jroup calls for a modernized and con- 
certed effort with maxiinuiii utilization and co(jp(nMtion of teacfier- 
education institutions and tfie State ne|)artments of Lducation. 



The f.ertif ication Problem 

Historically, stat(»s have exer(,ised tfie ricjfit to (jovern public edu- 
cation within tfieir' r'esi)(?ct i ve jurisdictions. As a result, no uniform 
p.tttern for (.certification has b(?en establisfied tfiroughout tfie United 
States. 

lh(> basic probhMii of teacfier certification, however, is being able 
to establish and Justify criteria wfu^reby Iho. ct^'tifying dg(Micy may 
evaluate an individual .uid reach an (^l)jective decision as to whether he 
or sfu? i)ossf'SSf»s thoSf* com[)etenc ies Judfjod to be crucial to succeed as 
.1 teacher in a chosen field. 

C(»rti f ica t ion iiiiplif.»s tfiat tfiere ar(^ certaifi skills, knowledges, 
and attitiidf^s which a candidate must [)ossess Ijefon.' assuming the role of 
a teacher. Th(? national acceptancr> of successful work experi(»nce as 
[t.irt of tfie cons id(?rdtion for certifying most vocational teachers attests 
to this implication. Reese (19r)l'0 wrote: 

Such a vif»W[)oint sr^ems consistent with the broadly accepted 
belief th^t lu? v/ho would teach an 0(cu[)ation must be tfior- 
out)hly versed and ex[)erionced in tfie occu[)ation fie is to 
teacfi (p. 

larson (1971) listed three ;najor competenc if^s for individuals 
desiring to suc:cessfu I ly t(^ach industrial and tecfuiicai courses: 

I. KfKjwledfj'* of subjr>ct matter in Ihn specialty. 

Z. Work c>xf)erience in the s|M?cialty. 

3. r.om[)f»tency in teacfiing and rf?laMng to SLudents. (p. 11) 

Tnf»re ar^f» also [leripheral problf»''.^j wfiicfi arisf^ iu thr? certification 
f)r'ocess involving voc.itional trMcfuM-s (U.S. Office of Lducation, 1973). 
Ke[)resenta t i vr* are problems sucfi as: 



a. Acceptable courses accuniulatinc] to a given number of 
college hours completed at an accredited institution, 



b. The quality and number of years of work experience, 
coupled with the verification of competency level whether 
by oral, written or performance examination, 

c. The rating of military instruction and experiences 
compared to formal institutional instruction, 

d. Evaluating industrial instruction in specialized areas, 

e. Whether or not certification should be uniform within a 
state for teachers at different levels such as comprehen- 
sive schools, Area Vocational Schools, as well as Tech- 
nical institutes and coimiunity colleges, and 

f. Are there only crucial competencies which a teacher 
should possess or must the teacher possess, at a certain 
level of proficiency, all 384 performance elements iden- 
tified with the USOE Project: Cooperative Curricula 
Development (p. 4). 



Certification Procedures 

The basic certification procedures established for the State of 
Missouri are flexible to the extent that employment of both degree and 
non-degree vocational instructors is possible when the local situation 
warrants such action. However, this flexibility is exercised primarily 
when considering non-degree applicants for trade and industrial, 
technical -industrial , and health occupation instructors. On a limited 
basis, non-degree instructors may be certified in occupational ly related 
areas of agriculture, business and office, and home economics. There 
are only three instructors so certified in the State of Missouri during 
the 1973-74 school year, one in each of the three above areas. Teachers 
in distributive education areas must have attained a degree prior to 
certification. 

Certification requirements as outlined in the State Plan for Voca- 
tional Education (1973) are as follows: 

1.33 Public School Instructional Personnel 

1 .33-1 Teachers 

Qual if ications - 

(a) Occupational experience: Three or more years of 
employment or other experience that contributes 
directly to the competency required in the 
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occupations or occupational area to be taught. 
The experience should be of the nature and 
quality to give a recognized status in the 
occupation represented. Graduation from a four- 
year college with a major in the vocational area 
to be taught or completion of a two-year technical 
program in the occupational area to be taught may 
be considered as meeting one year of the above 
experience requirement. 

Professional training: A minimum of 20 semester 
hours of professional training for teaching, eight 
of which must be approved vucdtional -technical 
teacher preparation. 

Instructors in specialized vocational areas who 
teach on a part-time basis may be approved without 
the ''^bove professional preparation. Such instructors 
will be provided intensive training for teaching 
when practical . 

Individuals having a baccalaureate degree involving 
technical preparation for employment may meet their 
requirement with the eight semester hours of voca- 
tional-technical teacher preparation. Except as 
hereinafter provided, instructors may be approved 
with less than the foregoing amount of professional 
training on condition that such preparation must be 
completed within a six year period. 

Instructors in certain areas will have additiuridl 
qualifications as follows: 

Vocational Agriculture - Individuals approved to 
teach secondary preparatory programs of Vocational 
Agriculture will hold a B.S. degree in Agriculture 
from a Land Grant College and must have completed 
45 semester hours of technical agriculture and 15 
semester hours of agricultural education. 

Homemak i ng and Consumer Education - Individuals 
approved to teach secondary and post-secondary 
Homemaking and Consumer Education must hold a 
baccalaureate degree with a major or comparable 
amount of credit in homemaking education. 

Distributive.^ Business and Office Edication - 
Individuals approved to teach and/or coordinate 
progrr.ms in these areas will be requi:*ed to have 
a baccalaureate degree with a major or comparable 
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amount of subject matter appropriate to the 
vocational area to be taught. 

Tr ad e_and Industrial Educ ation Coord injurs - 
Same as for Distr'ibutive, Business and Office 
Education (pp. 9-10). 

It shou'lu be reported that vocational guidance counselors are dlso 
certified by the State Department of Education. The State Plan for 
Vocational Education (1973) specifies their requirements under part 1.35 
of the plan as fol lows : 

1.35-2 Guidance and Counseling 

1.35-21 Vocational Guidance Counselor 

Qualifications - A Master's degree in education with 
training in the following seven areas; Principles 
and Practices of the Guidance Program, Occupational 
and Educational Information. Mental Health. Coun- 
seling Theory and Methods. Analysis of the Individual 
Student. Individual Measurement (a course in grc»up 
testing is the minimum requirement for the measu-^e- 
ment area)* and Supervised Counseling Experience. 

Individuals working toward a Master's degree and wl;o 
have completed four of the seven areas may be approved 
for a period of two years at which time requirements 
in full must be completed. 

A minimum of two years of teaching experience and one 
year of cumulated employment other than teaching is 
also required (pp. 11-12). 

Lifetime vocational teaching certificates issued in the State of 
Mit>souri are only in the areas of agriculture and home economics. Other 
vocational areas issue two-year and five-year certificates. 

After initial certification, each sorvice area director specifies 
renewal requirements. For example, when trade and industrial, technical- 
industrial , and health occupation instructors complete the required 
eight semester ^ rs of approved vocational teacher preparation, the 
initial two-year certificate is replaced by a f i ve-year <:erti f icate. For 
the five-year certificate to be renewed, the instructor must complete 
the following requirements (Robinson, 1972): 

1 . Professional Improve ment 

A. Attendance at three of five vocational summer work- 
shops jointly sponsored by the State Department of 
, Education. University of Missouri, and Missouri 
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Vocational Association 



AND 

B. Additional course work of professional nature related 
to the area being taught (three semester hours) 

OR 

C. Attendance at a technical workshop or institution 
sponsored by industry or organizations relating to 
the occupational area being taught (two weeks) 

AND 

1 1 . Occupational Experience 

This experience must consist of techniques and skills 
utilized in the instructional program or experience tliat 
will allow the instructor to expand and update the in- 
structional program (320 clock hours) 

OR 

111. Oc cupational Surve y 

Evidence should be submitted that a survey has been con- 
ducted that has gathe»"^d data relating to current indus- 
trial practices and employment potential (p. 2). 



Sumna ry 

The basic problem of teacher certification is being able to estab- 
lish and justify criteria whereby the certifying agency may evaluate an 
individual and reach an objective decision that he or she possesses 
those competencies judged to be crucial to succeed as a teacher in a 
chosen field. 

The State of Mis:ouri, through the Department of Elementary and 
Secondfiry Education, cerMfies vocational teachers. Basic certifica- 
tion requires a Bachelor cf Science degree; but as local demands warrant, 
certification is extended uO individuals without a degree when the 
candidate presents evidence of three or more years of approved work 
experience. Certification on a non-degree basis carries the provision 
that the candidate will complete twenty semester hours of professional 
tra i ning . 

Upon coi.ipletion of eight semester hours of approved vocational- 
technical teacher preparation courses, the two-year certification creden- 
tial is replaced by a five-year certificate. Each renewal of the 
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five-year certificate requires additional college or field of speciality 
training for both degree and non-degree instructors with the exception 
of those who are certified on a degree basis in agriculture and home 
economics . 

The Department of Elementary and Secondary Education, Division of 
Career and Adult Education, reviews certification requirements on an 
annual basis, and division personnel c\rv currently niaking plans to con- 
duct a study to make a determination on additional changes wnich may 
need to be made. 
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